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the maximum. In every department of govern-
ment a despotic extension of State interference had
superseded the legislative recognition of individual
right.

In the reaction which followed upon the death of
Robespierre the continuance of the French Republic
was promoted by a crime. Partly through neglect
and partly through ill-treatment, the Dauphin of
France died in the Temple prison. The child was
sickly, and it may well be that he would never have
crossed the threshold of manhood ; but he was the
hope of the Bourbon cause, and that could be said
of him which could be said of no living male of his
house, that he was clear of the contagion of Coblentz,
and that he had had no part or lot in the camps
or the counsels of the enemy. His uncle the Count of
Provence, who now assumed the title of Louis XVIII.,
was not so situated. He had committed the crime
of emigration in June 1791, and gave no sign that he
was prepared to accept those parts of the new regime
which were irrevocably fixed in the acceptation of
France. It is open to argument that concessions
would not have helped him, that they would only
have estranged his friends without conciliating his
enemies, and that in view of the fate of Philippe
I-Lgalite, the chief of the royalist House was wise to
avoid the faintest suspicion of apostacy. That had
not been the view of the Bearnais who held that
Paris was worth a mass ; but Louis XVIII. was not
Henry IV. And yet it seems that the chances of
a royalist restoration were never so bright as in the
months which succeeded the fall of the Jacobin
tyrant, when in the sudden revulsion against the
horrors of the last two years the country would gladly